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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1878. \s we go to press it is undecided whether the Ta 


anti-Tammany wing of the Democratic party is to control t ‘ 
van ” vention at Syracuse, though within the past few weeks tl 
lhe VW eek. bility of Tammany’s being able to make use of the o 
strengthen its hold upon the machine throughout the State | » 
peared to be declining. To persons who are not politicians, and 


merely desire good government in the citv and State, the ¢ 


\|“ SHERMAN has explained that remarkable interview of his 
4 with the editor of the Washington Sunday Republic. Itappears 


: tion presents several interesting problems. On one. sic : 
that the report was substantially correct, except that the secretary | John Kelly. the present Boss, who now governs the eit ist 
1j acree Wi » editor i is opinions ; an é re — ; ; 
did not — with the editor in his opinion about an * interconver- | year captured the State ticket and the State Committee. 0 
i tible bond,” and instead of saying that the national-bank notes ought ! 


other side there is Governor Robinson, a strong partis 


to be and would be legislated out of existence, what he said was. 


; : efficient and honest governor, who represents the * refo 

j “that if the choice be made between the greenbacks and the bank- ment of a few vears ago, Which took the canals and prison ol 
| notes, he was in favor of the greenbacks, but he thought both ought polities and put Mr. Tilden at the head of the 

q to be maintained in circulation at par with each other and with coin.” State. On one side, again, there is the United Di 


Moreover, he did not ‘‘ revise” the report, nor ‘*change” it. It this city, which consists of anti-Tammany factions ot 
was read to him, and, though “ colored,” was * in the main correct | jeaders of the most. diverse politieal and moral comples 
so far as it went.” The Secretary says, too, that the editers malign Edward Cooper and Oswald Ottendorfer, represent t! 
him shockingly. Instead of being opposed to anything, he is, it would Tammany Hall which recentiy rebelied against Kelly. to “J 


appear, in favor of almost everything, provided It Is kept ‘Brien and other maleontents who have had elaims of o 


‘at 
par.” He does not care how many kinds of money there are, or 
how much of it, if it is kept at par, and he thinks that he can keep 


anything at par, if vou give him time and have contidence in his 


another upon the publie for some years, and have had 1 
prosecuting them since the Tweed period, although they h f 


. + . ; tainly presented them whenever an opportunit 
inner counsels. In fact, if any of the parties now in the field thint 


: : nas by a municipal eleetion Joined th th 
they are going to *‘ antagonize ” him they are greatly mistaken. No them for his own purposes, is undoubtedly Mr. 8 7 
organization is strong enough to keep him from agreeing with it whose fertile brain we suppose may be attribute 
- - - very ingenious political device—the **« lt 
The Massachusetts Republican Convention last week did no un- | Democrats ino oppe ition to Tammany) Phe G 
certain work. Its nominations were made without dissent and wil) | We DeHeve, held aloof from both side 
unite all the elements of the party which are not irretrievably Jost | PCHins both to bid for their vote, and they 
to Butler in a strong effort for suecess. Its platform is detinite, di ed in producing in the anti-Tammany pre 0 
reet, and uncompromising in all its declarations. It “rejoices in | He financial question, The Convention | 
the prospect of speedy resumption,” and its demand that all paper the Court of \ppeals and to expr 8 ser Upon G 
currency shall be redeemable in coin at the will of the holder, and | S®U5 #tainistration, rhe two faet 
that both coin and currency shall be kept at all times at par with joined issu —— point, and 
the goid standard of the commercial w rid *~ has be come a watell would Ae ordinal) mean a ‘Tilden hd nt Pau 
word ot sound finance, has been adopted by the Connectie t Repub- the reverse would mean the triu m 1 hell 
licans, and is to be fought for at Saratoga. it resolves that those warring factions in this eity against the latt 
who are teaching that Massachusetts society is made up of hostile combination, and if Welly beats it he will praetically have ¢] tv in 
classes are “ public enemies,” and denounces Butler as an +‘ open his hands as long as he pleases. If he is ty = est 


repudiator.” It is noticeable that the civil-service plank, which is | POM the useful moral, whieh we have never taile 
of the strongest, is removed from the endorsement of the President these columns, that a man elevated to the high position of B 
and his Administration, which shows that, while commending “his | CUSPt always to try to be a good Boss ; and that the 
purposes and integrity,” and supporting bis financial and Southern | POW® though it may be temporarily triumphant, om 
policies, Massachusetts Republicanism is not willing to aceept his as manentiy so if the people” do not like it. 

a sufficient civil-service reform. Altogether, the conduct of the iia 
Convention was, to a remarkable degree, dignified, honest, and de- Ex-Senator Carpenter has tearned a lesson of Butler 
serving of respect, and is the best indication we have yet had of | had cireulated a petition, which he is said to have revise: 
the reserved strength of Massachusetts against such an enemy as | him to become a candidate for the United States Senate i. 3 
Butler. received several thousand signatures, andznow Mr..Carpenter pub- 
lishes a letter of acceptance expressing his pleasure, a: etting 
forth the duty of each citizen to hold office when 

so, as much as to pay taxes. A day or_two later he said he hoped 
to sueceed unless the Nationals should hold the balance of power 


in the Legislature, in which case there would be some doubt. This 


On the other hand there have been some remarkable conversions 
wrought by the present panic in the Republican ranks, of which 
perhaps the most striking is that of Mr. Eugene Hale, whose * two 
months’ education,” to use his own words, have tilled him with a 
wisdom he never knew before. There was a time when Mr. Hale 
wished the Republicans “ to father the greenback,” but now he is 
unhesitating in his declaration of the impossibility of carrying on the 
Republican campaign upon any other than a hard-money basis. 
Doubtless it is a political perception that in the greenback heresy 
the Democrats can outbid the Republicans, rather than an increase of | cans, if. at any rate, their platform means anything. Carpenter, how- 
economic knowledge, which has led Mr. Hale to these conclusions, | ever, is not alone in his longing remembrance of the loaves vnd fishe 
but however brought about, it seems to grow clearer each day that | of Washington in Grant’s day. 
the Republican party is slowly being transformed into a hard-money 
party as the Democrats are melting away into the Greenbackers. 


to ado 


remark alone should prevent his election, without) any need of re- 
ference to his past sins, for it shows his willingness to «ompromise 


with the Nationals, sin¢ée he knows that he eannot ho) 


C 1 ah vlece 
i i 


tion at their hands unless he pledges himself to their financial views ; 
on the other hand this should ruin his chances with all the Republi 


Ex-Secretars Robeson is anxiou 
once more to subject his character to the glare of publie life, and 





has obtained the regular nomination for Congress from Ne Jey 
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‘ ‘ 1h ocrat to ¢ ak (I on .3 
vtitioned the United States Circuit Court to ay 
vo ! nal d to do po propel pprlic tien sl]- 

yp ! ‘ ‘ the Court proceeded ithout hesitation 
' ) d called to council several leading politician 
I I ts appomtme iment be intelligent and itIs- 
| ‘ } went on nooth] t ppears, ubthi Senatol 
an’s ** man” appeared in the court-room, after consultation 
wittl hon | Democrat through Jud ( Hoad receded, na 


stated that the law was unconstitutional, and the past act 


ples, and dignity of their party would not allow them to recognize it, 
‘ din such an unwarranted interference with State sovereignty. 
Lat . Judge Hoadly argued before the Court that the act « ap- 
poi ent called for was not judicial, and asked the Court to refuse 


to perform it, according to well-known principles. The Court ruled 


that the appointment was a judicial act and constitutional, and a 


te question from the character of the powers thus devolwed 


upon the appointee. Cincinnati is, therefore, to have a better chance 


for a fair election than for tin 


that this fact may 


some 
the 
mecern of the Democrats 


past, and it is not improbable 
return of a 
for the sanctity of the Constitution 
espect were it not that these frauds usually 
the 
fall 


mean Re publican to Congress. 


would meet with more 


yperate in their favor. Meanwhile, churlishness of Senaton 


Thurman in refusing his aid toward a election will not lend any 


new lustre to hi pidly waning reputation. 
One of the disgraceful seenes of the week has been the license 
ulowed a wretched demagogue at Washington, named Cohen, who, 


at the head of a rabble mostly composed of negroes, went about 


making inflammatory speeches and compelling all laborers who 


tting less than $1 50 a day to quit work. He had prey 


iously 


hopor of.an interview with the Secretary.ot the Treasury, 


companied by a portion of his followers; and, while the steps of 


( util buildings were left free to him as a torum, the police 
were foreed and troops held in readiness tor the threatened at- 
Ks pub nd private property. By and by it was discovered 
les] e order was sufficient authority for suppressing 
nee, ( rr re made, the gang quickly dispersed 
‘ yhen humbly pro ed to hold his peace 
i ell ( ( to ( id althoug 
ews of its tr clieved that tl 
‘ a ( oe | t ty] eath 
‘ he he J i | ( 
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j eak OF the Cheve ] di Is ho h PONG al \ 
i feno Agen 7 to Sitting Bul 
( ( ( Ihe ( ol ( SG 4 ( ut condue 
( we B on Sherid 
} Thiele ool hei i] l cit y if to- 
ou ! eu i i ‘ wes but 
el iro hemselve ie the gene l« t Indians’ dis 
clit Liet Col. Li eport he Chevennes 
forced eat the tlesh of horse lye dt died from disease 
der these circumstances decent people will feel more sympathy 
ostility toward the tribe ui will not wonder at the present 
exhibition of their primitive ferocity in murder and rapine on theil 
north rl course. Thev h e defeated two co NLDIES of cavalry 
ent against them, and are now entrenched and tighting on Sand 
Creek kansas, Whither all the available United States troops are 


r hurried trom the Departments of the Missouri and the Platte 
threatened reopening of the Eastern Qu. tion depressed 
British consols @ tod, and left the London market at the close of the 
eck } apprehensive condition. Exeept for this, the financial 
irke were dull and sluggish. United States bonds continue to 
return from Europe: but it is becoming difficult to get them, so 
lar l\ has the stock there been reduced bi shipments to this coun- 
try since the silver legislation of last winter. The sales of the 4 


per cents here have fallen off somewhat, although they continue 
large. this the Trea- 

respecting silver dollars, and the bulk of 12,000,000 
irehoused The price of silver bullion has 
d. to 51d. per ounce in London, and the bullion value of 


each of the dollars has ranged between S0.2700L and 80.8739 gold. 


1 
Week by 


No further orders have been issued 


Ssury the 


inthe Treasury. 


coined Is W 


stood at 5] 


Rates in the money market continue to rule very low, and from the 
vet 
con- 


low time-loan rates it is inferred that lenders do not expeet to 
The Bank of England 
tinues to gain specie, but the actual discount in London is no lower. 


in the United States is 


above 5 per cent. any time this year. 


General trade fairly good, notwithstanding 


} } 
} 


the damage done to it directly and indirectly by the vellow fever. 


The result of the election in Canada was a vietory quite unex- 
pected, at least in its magnitude, for the Opposition. The Govern- 
ment had a majority of sixty in the last Parhament; the Opposition 
The Protection 


in Upper 


will have at least the same majority in the next. 
ery did something, though chiefly in the cities and Canada. 
Commercial depression, which begets a general desire for change, 
probably did more. A good deal was due also to the sheer unpopu- 
came in 


The 
captured the loeal 


larity of the Government and its principal supporters. It 
with loud professions of reform which it is held to have belied. 


stratagem by which, on the eve of the elections, it 
government of Quebec, with all the patronage and influence per- 


taining to it, was a deathblow to its pretensions of purity. There is 
eneral feeling of satisfaction, even 


Maedonala, the 


ag among hon-partisans, at its de- 


Sir John leader of the Opposition, and 


parture. 


now Premier elect, has lost his own eleetion at Kingston, owing no 
doubt to local causes. He will of course be »vrovided with a seat 
mnewhere els 


Phe Austria ave Inade solid progress during the week, and 
in the extren est, east. and south have been both active and vie- 
toriot Gen | Jo ovich, by the capture of Klobuk, strong- 


kl on the border ot Montenegro, completed the overthrow of the 
Zach 


ombined 


ursdav General 
of the citadel of Bihateh. The « 


nst Zvornik began on Saturday 


compelled 
movement 
utter the preliminary work ot 
reducing the ii been 
net omplishe ad, in pi eo 
General Bud 


7 é 
south, ol 


fortified places along the Save hi successfully 


stubborn resistance. On the extreme left 


ch took pr 


ssession of Bielina; General Szapary, fur- 
thet 


Hills, on the road to Bielina; the next southern column, of Oloevo ; 


besides dislodging the enemy at the Mayevitza 


and, finally, tl 


e force sent out from Serayevo defeated a formidable 
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i Rus mi of Const ) \ 
impo of the Treaty of Berlin left eXEY { ( ‘ 
he c m to Greeee, about which Turks ret 0 ute ) mrt ’ 
Ming tu ntil th hear from the Powers in reply to | ther ems to be genet 
Pasha’s memorandum; but France, at least, is again report have. innocently or not. done 
e distine mated to the Porte th euse of ho . sness with | \ ] ( 
ritime operations against Greece will not be permitted. Lord = years of prosperity, and that it wv 
} field mderful storv in the House of Lords about tl ereat deal of Capit ( 
sSit es in Turkey having joined in @ memorial tothe — o wlustries. B Su 
, n Empero t the outbreak of the war, telling him that the suffering and commercial d 
nent in cond i@ Christian subjects of the Port xi to enter on a the 
vithin thei owledge, been nost remarkabk that hie ( red in England thin 
vard for life and property was now most striking”; and that 
lucation was largely pursued and toleration almost complet Phe cotton erisis is almost ¢ 
nd that ‘these changes could only be effected by the Sultan him- etters on the cause 
If,” turns out to be as unsubstantial as the ‘ Tale of Alroy” One of | the Zemps and have eted 
missionaries writes to the London Jimes, on his own behalf and only « ipl nation W L [il 
of others, to say that no such document was ever written or | tries now suffering trom it, d 
id that his lordship’s statement has brought them into dis- | between agricultural productic 
t with the Christian population of Turkey, and has led to their | ing the last half century,” to 
accused of falsehood by the leading Armenian paper, the ‘we have occupied ourselves 
Vasis, and of hypoerisy in telling one story about thé condition of of clothing, lodging, wai y 
he Christians in their own Armenian paper, the Avedaper, and Who live in cities Pher 
mother in the Memorandum. So they express in mild terms the drift of capital and popul 
sh that Lord Beaconsfield would be more accurate and let them transportation, so that thi 
e, is, after all, the vreat consul 


of food, has fallen behindhand, 


The news received in England from Afghanistan is in many 


ness until the balance is restored 


ivs alarming. The Amir has definitively and firmly refused to wide prevalence of the industi 
allow the Chamberlain embassy to enter his territory, and displayed — the sates nev does so, because the f 
oree enough to defend the entrance of the Khyber Pass; soit has tries and the hard and. soft-m 
returned to Peshawur. As in the meantime the Russian mission is same trouble. though of course in « 

tietly installed at Cabul the inference is strong that he is acting pave produced speci 5g 

nder Russian influence, and that prompt measures must be taken , . 


the Indian Government to satisfy him that he has made a mis he political situation in F 


ke in refusing the British alliance. Nothing has been heard of Pe Conservatives, who hi; 


his long-imprisoned and able son, Yakub Khan, and it is supposed 1 of the s er, tl 
ther that he has not been released or has been broken down org tio ( ( 
lis father’s cruelty, so that the hopes entertained in India of his being creating uneasiness, that Ma 
leclared the Air's heir and restored to office are greatly weakened At the same time the * Clerieals ” 
7 destroyed. It is now most probable, if the Beaconsfield Ministry mewhat unpleasant activity. O 
here to their policy, that a heavy force will | ent to oreun intended more particeul 
\fzhanistan and seize Herat, a course which ia strong \ ‘ d ¢ Cercles ( 
Indian and English politicians bave been advocating for vears as ¢ ve to Chartre 
best mode of meeting Russian ageression. Already it is ( M 
ul ced that dispositioi s of troops have een revel ith AY t 
» immediate invasion, if necessary. Herat is a centre « s almost t tf iK 
1 the great roads both from Hindostan. Persia, ned ¢ { ASS 
| Asia converge; whoever holds it com Is al prone Mu. G ta. rR 
from the northward cep 2 ( 
mountains. Itis a position of ¢ ral s 
surrounded by earthworks \ 
« time md h | x touch l 
mid Impregi ib If Russia : 
come an admirable base for an B | | 
tuld mak ttack on In : l Py ] ( 
een hankering after it for forty years; it 1 is to | the s« 
ether the British will boldly seize it and A : I 
tributary prince, with a Resident at his co Ch lo i Mi . 


rations of the Russians and the detiant attitude of the Amir und better of G betta ri acl 
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e tores th l It . hey 
‘ @ ( ‘ ! l 1] i il ‘ d give it 
‘ ceo ( ‘ ( ( ea post ofl adenuncli- 
ot ‘ ( Ph nd that for « teen 
the Ge ent notes have performed the funetions of money 
hroughout the ole country t] efficient Which in most 
States the old ban] t lever ¢ raves that, in fact, the former 
have proved int t States the safest and most convenient currency 
or dailv use the people e er had Side by side with this, the 
i> bank-paper in ¢ i vhich owe wceptabilitv alme 
vhol] to the Government 1! te hic] ven in return t 
the ( Posit tb lhe rk ole ol] Lhict hie (rovernment pa 
itere The herelore «I il rood at of plausibilit 
Wi if we need an unt of ¢ ency equal to both the green 
backs and the bank-bills, doc the Government issue enougl 
{ { uh to take tl pl ce « ne ban ylls. and thus su pl 
the \ [ ol { { lie ve th terest on 
the bonds Lie ( h litle ct ther principle h 
sk, between i prrin ( il l espon 
ts | | redemption The ¢ went | te e tl 
Line | | I i I I 0 d with the banl 
al 
() | it | ( co ( ( Live on 
i ‘ | eal ¢ el ( 
ol ( ‘ D h in 
th da t ( ‘ It w ntially a 
prom of the ce that if tl ould bn 
honda ¢] ; en & pay — ] 
Cio ! ent Phi | » | it t the banl ri 
ow dey ( t as security, do ne 
howe Lift ) al ( f tl iterest-bearing 
del Ihe re! ed | e Government to oblige the 
} nl j it}ye ) | eri Lhe) ire | rt an 
no} e] rf he (4 nk ae ( r the re ula \ \ ul for 
hue In paving ere on them the Government is 
no terest o nothi Li ) Ine mterest on a loan the 
proceeds of whieh ent into the ‘I and which is just as 
sacred as any other portion of the public liabilities. On this point 
there is a wide-spread popular misconception which the Greenback 
agitaters are careful to uphold It is probably no exaggeration 
tosay that eight out of every ten Greenbackers are possessed by 


the belief. more or less vague, that the bonds on which the national- 


bank bill are ** based” Were 


» banks, and that, 


issued by the Government imply to 


therefore, all that is needed to extinguish 


them and save the interest on them is to withdraw from the banks 
the lege of issuing currency. The fact is, however, that. th 
bonds were bought by the banks in open market or taken at first- 
hand in one of the regular loans, and that their only peculi: rity is 
that they are required by the Act to be registered betore deposit. 
Abolishing the banks would, therefore, bring the Government no 


It would not extinguish any portion of the public 
amount of interest on it. The bonds now on 
sit would be returned to the them the 
nd they would then continue to draw interest until paid 


honest saving. 
debt or diminish the 
dep banks and by sold. in 
market, a 
all the 
pay then 
here, would be a form of repudiation, and we are not now arguing 
with repudiators. We are arguing with those think it 


‘economical and wise to convert the United States Treasury into 


Of course the Government might issue greenbacks to 


Sailhe. 


but this, for reasons which we need not reproduce 


1 on; 


who would 


hank of issue, redeeming its notes on demand 


. ¢ 
ab Vasey 
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It has to be observed, in the second place. that suel bank 

( dl conducted any more economically than, or se ec 
‘ e bank of a similar characte) Governme nid 
( ible notes without any expense, as many ereen- 
( merely “ basing them on the entire wealt f the 
country.” it would have te fellow the bankers’ rule of keeping a 
eserve of coin amounting to one-third, at least, of the notes in 
circulation; that is to say, if the Government issued $300,000,000 
of pap edeemable on demand, it would have to keep least 
100,000,000 of Coin in the Treasury, on which it would lose the in- 
terest, and for the safe Keeping and management of which it would 
have to] Good judges think that it would not be sate for the 


in mak- 


of one kind; that 
in the country it 


Government to rely on a metallic reserve 
ing itself the great and only depository of coin 
would have to be prepared tor drafts of extraordinary suddenness 
it would not do for it to run risks of a shee] its 


fely take ; 


, 
ma severity, ane 


eredit Which a banker might si that, therefore, thirty- 


‘cent. of reserve would not suflice, that probably fifty pet 
‘th. It 
bank 


! 
three pel 


cent. would not be has to be borne in mind, too, in 


too mit 


this amount, that a has. through discount 


estimating 


through its discretionary power over the amount of its cireula- 
tion, Ways of easing itself in time of pressure which a Govern- 
ment officer could not resort to. He would have to act under cast- 
iron rules of law, both as to the amount of paper atloat i the 
manner of redeeming it. We believe it is not proposed tb 

mmount ol paper to be issued by the Treasury under the greel ck 


hould be left to the discretion of anybody. No o1 en- 


écill 
tures to say that any Government officer or officers should be 
truster th such a discretion, or that any man is fit to be trusted 
vith i Phe plan is that the amount. should be fixed by statute o1 
constitutional amendment, in accordance with what somebod yho 
has never been clearly designated—eonceives to be “the 
Crude Now, the wants of trade vary. More money is wanted } 
he il wd fall than in summer and winter: more at the great 
ent of trade and industry than in remote agricultu egions 
To he ariations of suppl nd demand if is, abv i] 
thines, nec ry that a currency should be elastie—that 
should b pable of expansion and contraction under the opera- 
tion of the laws of trade. Banks look after this contraction and 
expansion and prepare for it. They supply the cireulating medium 
ul credits at points where it is needed, and withdraw it 
rem points where it is not needed, which the Governmen ld 
not and would not do. If a bank finds the meney-market petting 
tight and the pressure on it likely to be strong, it imports gold from 
other countries to meet it, with the care and judgment an TU 
denee which experienced self-interest supplies. The Government 


would have to do this, too, but in doing so it would often be em- 
ving mere politicians, who had got into office without any 
reference to their business experience and sagacity, in carrving on 
the most complicated and delicate operations of commerce on an 
We do not need to explain the anxiety and wneasi- 


would diffuse through the community in times of 


immense seale. 
ness which thi 
trouble. 

We have reserved to the last what we consider the most sei 
It would be impossible to make 


lous 
the political one. 
the great banker of the country without enor- 


objection of all 

the Government 
mously magnifying its power and the extent of its sphere in the im- 
aginations of the people. The daily contemplation of the Treasury 
as the souree of financial relief by a huge, busy commercia! com- 
munity could not but give a great stimulus to centralization and 
prepare the way for the transfer of other powers and duties to 
Washington, or for the still closer approximation of the States to 
the rank of provinees, and for a radical change in our ideas touch- 
ing the nature of the Union. In the second place, not even a con- 
stitutional amendment would suffice to settle the volume of the 
paper currency. There would always be a party in existence 
maintaining that all limitation of this volume was 
mischievous, and, that in a growing country like ours it would 
hardly be possible to issue too much paper. When a commercial 


useless or 
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t Jessine which ould ] ily open il llow rT . ! 
thi The transformation of the party tr | ( ) nd i | ir. ¢ ( ' : 
» has been going o or some | { ! ( Ry l { ( 
i lost Curious pire Mt to 0 ' 
I Til \ crOV" iil T) mo 1 p | in ‘ ‘ ( i 
2 hould be tone irre li t t Ik 
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pa 0 how: ePcul iint ? l ( ) oO ( > | 
al ome irredeemabd] The Demo sed the creatic ‘ 
t) wk in the first place wd th 1) l eve . PSS othe Ifo 
ISS the first one on the score of irred I bility Phe $ { 
fom iv good in the greenback until some steps were taken b It is believed oth R Denn t timists that 
Sec v MeCulloch to redeem it. From that time to the present | actual resumption of sp ent the G Van 
their fondness for it has increased in proportion to the likelihood ot arty back to t s] i OF, : val it can 
its ¢ actually redeemed, until now (the gold premium being , make no furth roads on the | yrave | IK it 
somewhere between 4 and 4 of one per cent.) they are terrified at esumption had not been « cate the ly q tion, the 
the prospect of losing their idolized currency, and demand the im- beginning of specie payments would | 
mediate and unconditional repeal of the Resumption Act. the false-money party, o1 t the end, it wo belittled t] 
The Greenback party has swallowed so much of the Democratic ovement from day to day till nothing ren ed ot 
party in Maine that the remainder is hardly worth preserving. It mption coupled wit > 1} t ol 
bids fair to swallow even more of it in Massachusetts, and it is to be keeping the sil dollar and the gold dolla thi ¢ other 
hoped that it will perform the like oftice for it in Ohio and Indian: Phis mav be done for a time, but wif! » arbit t work 
If there is to be a concerted attack upon the publie credit, through munping $2,000,000 to S4,.000,000 0 px matin « OC sve] 
a repeal of the Resumption Act or otherwise, then logically it must nto the circulation it cannot be done long Phe whol \( vill 
be made by a party formed for that special purpose. The Demo- vain come up for solution, and as both t Ol 
cratic party was not formed for that purpose: it does not exist for less committed to silver there is no reason \ the new jp hould 
that purpose. Incidentally it may strive to do something in that not continue to reduce their strength after Secret a in’s 
way, but its counsels are divided. Its Tildens, Hewitts, Bayards,  gwasi-resumption takes place And to comb vant i even- 
and Lamars are at varianee with its Thurmans, Ewings, Voorheeses, tually be needed in whieh all the frien honest ey can enlist 
and Biands, and the varianee is so pronounced that they cannot Ipon equ 
work together on any scheme or policy attecting the greenbac!] 
Hence @ distinetive Greenback party must take the field to carry THE REAL MEASURE OF WEALTH 
out a greenback platform, and all the arguments which Mr. Thur- ‘OTHING ean bx a seer s ihe temdemne tomunds éxieete. 
man or Mr. Ewing ean bring forward for soft money are arguments \ nt and ret res, in pl of fair momie means, 
to persuade Democrats to leave their own p nd eniis Lr i { } ich pre the 
orgal tion. That their logic has not nm without effect is shown Teres n mat bre between capi sts al d the wage- 


by the returns from Maine. ivin sses, 1 n error, and one int hich some 


The Republican politicians are justly alarmed at the signs of dis- © leadin nals have ale n, to estimate this dilference by 
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s ta 1 cK Mm i , and ell ne capil In process 
of continu © Wares « hy That such an invest- 
ment was ot |! high t possible advantag to labor s matter of easy 
demonstration. Tt stood f t productive foree in the legal power and 
under the k cont of the owner, but fat ore fruitful, so far as 
good Wages al he market for labor were concerned, than if the power 


must be noticed, the whole of such capital thus pro- 


skill 


account, 


we attempted to exercised by the employee on his own 
And, it 
ductively invesied 


Like the earth, 


everybody can p irtake of 


and 


inures equally for the benefit of laborer and capitalist. 


before it has become subject to the rights of property, 


the increase, which in this case is interest, pro- 
fits, and wages 
the soil itself. 
but he is by necessity the self-constituted trustee for the wage-receiving 


but nobody cares to carry away and reduce to possession 


True, in one case the legal ownership is in the capitalist, 


classes of an invested fund which, if transferred into their hands, would 
quickly be wasted. That the capitalist may at pleasure withdraw the 


whole fund and sink it in the sea, or in some wild scheme where it can 
never benefit himself or anybody else, is of no moment so long as he does 
not do so. Economics, and social reform so far as it follows in its track, 
deals not with what men might do, but with what, taking human motives 
as they are, they will do, 

It is of the first importance, in any discussion of reform in the social 
system with a view to the equal distribution of wealth, to get rid of the 
idea that the corpus of a man’s investment is, even roughly, a measure of 
his wealth. 


‘*the more millionaires there are the less there is left for distribution 


It is not true, except in a very much qualified sense, that 


among the multitude.” 

As to that portion of income destined to be invested productively, that 
In strict 
for our purposes, the real measure of an individual’s wealth is his expendi- 
that is, to put it epigrammatically, 


too must be thrown out of the account. economic truth, and 
ture in unproductive consumption ; 

a man is worth only what he destroys The miser millionaire who replied 
to his clerk’s complaint that the latter only earned enough for his board 
and clothes, ‘* That's all I get,” was really as poor as his subordinat: 

What a railroad king or a hod-carrier utterly consumes on his own enjoy- 
ment or that of his family is all that he 
of his time. 


takes from the productive forces 
increasing the 
labor. In fact, 


ail 
it is just this measure of wealth which everybody makes use of when he 


Diminished only by this, these forces go on 


capital seeking investment and opening new markets for 


sets himself to gathering a competence or a fortune. Aside from the vain 


desire to be rich in the sense in which the capitalist-trustee is rich, un- 
productive consumption is what all are struggling for. In this country 
it may be assumed that every man eesily earns enough to keep his powers 
unimpaired. What he wants above this he wants for th sake of expend- 
ing it unproductively in the shape of fine dress, a larger house-lot, a sur 
mer vin 1, or else to lay up to live on the income of it when | - 
s » ll be all unproductive because he hims | ason of | 
“ee isn ms . producer [ ll be fom fr) 
i ic} 1 co san ect ! ! les 1 yin 
s l ( m 
pend R th bein n \ h strike ft 
‘ ! nan | { i ( 
wed ( : f { in { ' 
t hy vond tl 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT 
sa ey eclator not iong ago pul lished tn arti le o1 the subject oO 
tic ¢ py chit ot considerab] interest, apropos of the examinat! n of 
the subject by Sir James Stephen, one of the English Copyright Commis- 
sion. There is a demand in England for a copyright law which shal] 
protect artistic property in pictures or statues m thoroughly than is 
now done. Several statutes have been passed by Parliament on the sub- 
ject, but if seems that they do not altogether prevent the reproduction of 


1 7 . 9 9 ] 2 Ta , 
works of art by the cheap processes so common nowadays. This demand 


I 


however, the Speefator thinks is ** prompted more by a desire to make 
money in a subsidiary way than by any need to be protected against the 
loss of money.” The argument of the it professes to follow 


generally in the footsteps of Sir James Stephen) is that there is an essen- 


Spe clatoi 


tial difference between copyright in books and copyright in works of a: 


rt. 
With regard to copyright in books, it is obviously essential to protect the 
With 
It cannot be cor ied 
so long as it remains in the author's studio, or in the possession of the 
purchaser, without their permission. An engraving stands in a 
what different light: for though impressions cannot be taken from 
the original plate without its owner’s consent, new plates may be made 
from the engraving. 


author against piracy by legal means, if he is to be proteeted at all. 
regard to a statue or a picture the case is different. 


some- 


As to photographs, the possession of a negative 
is no protection at all, for almost as good copies may be taken from the 
photograph as can be got from the negative. What, however, a painter 
wishes to prevent by copyright is the sale of photographs or engravings of 
his pictures ; a sculptor to prevent the sale of photographs or engravings 
of his statue; an engraver to prevent the sale of photographs of his engray- 
ing. But why should they be allowed the right ? Clearly it is not copy- 
right which they ask, in the sense of literary copyright. 
of literary copyright is t! 


The foundation 
e necessity of preventing the multiplication of 
identical copies of the same work. One copy of a poem or a history in 
of 
from 
jut photographs or even engravings of pictures 


print is exactly the same as another, and hence the multiplication 
copies must be prevented, if the author is to derive any profit at all 
his publication. , 
statues do not lower the value of the originals. Nor does the multiplic: 
Ox the contr: 
it would seem to follow (though the Speefa/o) 


tion of photographs of engravings diminish their value. 
it may enhance it. 
not put it in these words) that the principle which ought to govern 
legislation with regard to artistic copyright is this : Wherever artisti 

perty is recognized at all, the question whether the owner should be protect- 


} 
eau 


against copies resolves 


I 
copying results inan identical multiplication of the original ? In books i 


itself into the question whether the pro 


statues it is not so ; in picturesit is not so: in phoe 


is el arly the case ; in 
tographs it is so; engravings seem to present a doubtful case. On %) 


other hand, the right to produce copies of a wholly different charact 


, as 


¢ 


photograp! statues or engravings of pictures, is the right to make 
money in a manner totally different from the way contemplated in the 
production of the original, and must stand on totally different footing 
We confess this argument does not strike us as altogether convincing 
he ndamental question with regard to copyright is always whet a 
1 t of property exists. and what its limits are Thus, with regard toa 
k, the property consists in a certain order of ideas conveyed by v s. 
It do not extend so far, howe . that an abridgment is a pira Vv; and 
ee abriden B pyvrighted books are themselves every day v- 
thted, t 34 I they ild nev had any exis e 
but for th istence ol ok itself. A seulptor in the same is 
t owner of a statu I rit of marble, cut in a certain definite 
epresenting a pers i group. Of course he owns the le, 
nad \ it is in the fe statue or not ne can prevent any one 
m ¢ gal ing with it h he does m ike. But now t he 
ed owns something more than the marble, 
juestion is wl he does actually own. Is he the propri f 


» OF do« - he ow! 


r of the 


his s atu 


inhere in the marble? If he is the owns forme:—of 
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‘Phe 


what we may call the statuesque td/ea—there seems no reason why he 
If he 


hers or engravers should pay a 


does 


should not be proteeted from photographers and engravers, 


not, there seems no reason why photogray 


royalty to him. This is not by any means a distinetion without a diffe- 


rence, as may be seen by an analogous case in dramatie copyright (the 


law of which is quite different in some 


respects from that of literary 


copyright). In a play the author has a property not merely in the ordei 
ideas, expressed by words, but also in the action itself, and not only in 
the action but in the incidents underlying the action. Every one has 
seen a play in which one of the characters is bound to the track of a rail- 
the 


approaching train by another 


road by villain of the piece, and afterwards rescued from the 


of the characters. This incident was in- 


vented by a playwright, who made use of it in ** Under the Gaslight 





Another playwright, seeing its advantages, put it into a play called 


** After Dark,” introducing, however, enormous changes in dialogue. 


characters, and action. Ile made the track that of an under- 
cround instead of a surface line; changed the sex of the rescuer, 
who was made to dig his way through the wall of an adjoining 


breaking his way through the door of a building. 
copyright in the 
there was no novelty or originality in the 


cellar instead of 
It was urged that there was no infringement of 
the that 


across stage of a train of cars drawn by a locomotive, 


scene 5 
the 
nor in the idea of such a train bearing down upon a man lying on 
the track, he having been thrown there for that purpose by one of the 
Nevertheless this was decided 


use of 


passage 


characters in the play, nor in his escape. 
by an American judge to be a case of piracy. If dramatic copyright ex- 
tends to property in an ‘‘incident ” like this, why may it not to the 
‘idea ” of a statue or a picture ? If it does, we see no reason why the 
demands for legislative protection should be said to be prompted by a 
desire to make money in a “subsidiary way.” It is simply a desire to 
prevent piracy of the artistic idea which the artist or sculptor has pro- 
duced. On the other hand, if he has no property in the idea, there 
seems no reason why photographers and engravers should not have un- 
limited rights, or why the owners of galleries in which pictures and 
statues are exhibited should not derive an income from letting out the 
right to photograph and engrave, without the painter’s or sculptor’s per- 
mission. 

The point which we wish to insist upon is that the whole question of 
copyright hinges on that of property, and not on the means of reproduc- 
tion. In the case of a statue or picture the discussion is confused by 
there being two rights of property, one in the marble or canvas, the 
other in the artistic idea which has produced the statue or painting. The 
essential difference between the two may easily be shown. If a young 
and unknown sculptor has produced a statue the merit of which is not 
acknowledged, his possession of the marble will in theory enable him to 
make the condition of allowing it to be exhibited the payment of a 
royalty on whatever sum may be derived from photographing or engray- 
ing; but his obscurity will make this practically impossible. He must 
exhibit it, and if he has no property in anything but the marble, and the 
statue turns out to be a popular success, photographing and engraving 
may certainly begin at once. Therefore it seems to us that the assump- 
tion that the mere ownership of the marble is an ample protection begs 
the question. 

An elaborate attempt at piracy of a painting, not protected by any 


cepyright statute, was made in Ireland twenty years ago, and the story 


of the case illustrates better than any abstract argument the subject of 
In 1856 Henry Wallis painted ** The Death of Chat- 
terton,” a picture which attracted considerable attention at the time, 
Mr. Ruskin, in his notes on the Royal Academy exhibition, speaking of 
Mr. Wallis sold the painting toa 


artistic copyright. 


Mr. Egg, re- 


it in terms of admiration. 





serving a right, however. to participate in the profits of any engravings 
made from it. Mr. Egg afterwards sold Robert Turner the right to engra\ 
and publish an engraving of the picture, making an agreement with him at 
the same time that he, Turner, should have possessi the pi 

two years and a half, and that during this time he s exhibit it 
purpose of obtaining subscribers to the engra 2 Was thus 
exhibition one James Robinson, who appears to have been a man con- 
siderable ingenuity, visited the place of exhibition, and having seen 
painting and consulted various biographical works 

Chatterton’s life and death, arranged in a photographic or sti 
establishment of his in Dublin a garret. wit pallet, table, and 
formed the back scene outside the window by a vi f London, p 

on a canvas sereen, and placed on the pallet, to represent Cl 

servant of his named Isaac Murray ; and, having thus arranged I 


Nation. 


and scenery from his recollection of the painting, t . SCOT | 
graphs of them. The result of this process was i» I ls 
scopic photographs closely res ling the picture It was n | 
pretended that they were paintings, f Robinson putting tl 

the market, announced them merelv as ‘the b tiful and ef! 
stereoscopic pictures of the last moments and death e poet ¢ 

ton.” There was at the time no stat he protection of pa 

and Turner, in suing Robinson, had to rely on his genera g 
property. He won his suit, and the ease has alway reated it 
writers on copyright as a formal recognition, by a « t of auth \ f 
the very right for which painters and sculptors contend—that 

venting the use for profit of the artistic ds they produce. Of} a 
this does not prove the expediency of such a state of the law, but 

to indicate the true method of discussing the question as ari f 
property, the exact limits of which are to be detined by legisla ! 
this country the statutes of the United States have recognized t x 


istence of the right in the most formal manner. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—VIIL. 


THE FLORAL DISPLAY. 
Paris, Sept. 5, 187s 


has left off changin 


h promises } 


TTHE weather has changed at last : or rather it 


at last, the 


and wind is in a whic 
All through the month of August and the last ten days of July 


qu irter 
weather. 


> + 
aris 


there has been the showeriest and windiest Sp li that ever afflicted | 


the wind constantly from the west or northwest, fresh rain-clouds 
piling up the horizon hour after hour, and day after day brief gleams 


Polite 


its umbrella as persistently as ever did swell London, 


Paris has carried 

The lamenta- 

tions over the absence from the grounds of the Exhibition of large shade- 
Figar 


about the middle of July, and the proposals made to M, Krantz to turn 


of sunshine followed by sharp dashes of rain. 


trees in which some of the papers, especially were indulging 


} 


night into day, if he desired to make good his caleulations as the 


receipts for admissions, and hold evening fétes with fireworks and illu- 
minations and military music—all came to a stop about the 25th of that 
month, and the question has since been how to get from the Trocadéro 
Palace to the Champ-de-Mars, or the other way, without being wet 
through with rain and splashed to the middle with yellow sand and 
water. For some of the broad walks, which were covered with gravel 


at first, are thought now to be hard enough and compact enough to 


leave with no further care than daily sweeping and watering : but 
pelting rain finds the surface not unassailable, and splashes up a dis- 
agreeable yellow paste. 

Now, with fine weather and warm sun, the rolling chairs wi ve 
a chance. These have had a hard time of it; for the in-door service 


alone will not make them a success, and they have stood idle in scores 


even when the enclosure was the most crowded. They are dith 


from the Philadelphia chairs, and not so comfortable ; they are pulled 
instead of pushed, and each has, besides the main seat for the cust oe 
strapontin,” 


i 
little hali-deck forward, called a * where a child may sit, and 
1 








which is also handy for piling up the many catalogues one has to buy ane 
the circulars one has to accept The tariff of these **fauteuils roul its” 
seems high, as no provision is made fora short trip. An hour « two 
and a half francs, or three francs ** with the strapontin occupied,’ ba- 
bly with live weight, not ide-books. It would be convenient t able 
to take one for a single trip, of half | ( . S igh 
there are not here at Paris such great spaces that may be trave ver 

it pleasure as there were at P delph the s 1 great 
hat must be traversed very often than any tl vy. th mile 
| n the main Exhibition bi ing ar Palace nm 
is 1 rates of tl t has | S Uure-2 ries 
\ - e { mpe- M iild it is mu the 

eal Wav, a t! ! } BCu 

ne t 1 | Po \ ‘ Rapp, w 
( \ i - and i ph 
firemen ar Y 1 \ we g under cove i 
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l which l, 
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su | ir readers | n 
a { continuously around n- 
n, form . va t quadran ) ster, 
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! il ! Vell l 
R Babe P ke f 
OU f Pow \ } 
t ( © gli l vl | it 
? ? { ~ 1 ti a T? | tT} =) 
ft | r ones, | pl Ire-gwail draw 
in } Phi ou th le | [ ( qu 
he cov | /oggia of th uly ! <hibition, two thousane 
cmc Tl othe Lhire hil Vole hav Line Varied archi- 
different national buildings, about thirty in number, be- 
ne of Italy 
vould be made very much richer, and more tasteful as well, 
ing here, provided notice sufficient were given to the compet- 


the great chance offered them \nd as for the garden in 


ingle, it iffices to look a while at the beauty and variety of 
iltural displays here, to judge what it might be made, 
lepartment has urished and grown great in the showery 

1 | wish your readers, one and all, could see the lovely 


beries, the lawns—in short, tl 


ie exquisite gardening 


into the remotest corners, and is richly displayed in 


iented centre of the two hundred acres here enclosed. 
! ingand where runs a walk there can be no grass not 
ervwhert else, everv other foot of space, 1s either made 
Commission 01 is appropriated to some gardener o1 pep 
turist of some sort, who puts his little sign up and s 
} stir do him eredit. Che lawns are ke velvet 
f his stuck a little tin memorandum of who has 
| ip, and beauty appeals to the public for patron- 
i jury f honorable mention.” or something better. The 
re in use { watering then heap little thin 
\ nt may us nd th . part of the exhibit 
he g ners don’t fear watering grass, and 
? lower in th note sul to-da it s 
' r 1 it \ yuld , 
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New York. Rolling seems not to bi practised.  Fresh-cut grass is not 
ft upon the wh, t swept up by soft br x, handled like a scythe, 
sweeps, into long windrows, then rolled up into little cocks 
i i i\ Phe vo] ne ai pi us lawns which flank the caseads 
Lie ns of he Trocadéro park we mie de ractive by having a pat] 
ear the edge, leaving thre wide of greensward outside it, ther 
I ‘ ‘ f dark vello m sane hen green turf again, This pat} 
is merely for the color and not to walk on. for all around the lawn, at its 
ed ge i continuous flow bed, perhaps six feet wide, and kept 
I vid flowers : aing t season, the middle plants standing 
if st, as to produce the effect iast ep ridge The re hn carpet Is 
herefore, bordered with this combination of colors for a width of ten 
feet or more all around a 1 from the ealleries and 
ng arcades of the Trocadéro Palace, or as seen looking up-hill from thi 
ridge, Is brillant ; to say nothing of njoyment the passers-by get 
I l hundred var ( fl ! | It must not be forgotte1 
u large s : rm does forget it, conti 
i ! ! <7 \ ery ! vy flower-garde1 
I) rhe nas I c color, with small sig 
play b dl ! a | giving the 
: t ‘ ‘ | urd, or Vilmorin 
\ IX & orw . ( plant ittle ket with its 
{ t { ( roy ‘ Ip | pppoe LIi¢ 
el he i } Oy) \ ; e bed S 
j \ vith b sin S \ 2 ng l rrow 01 
} t the 1 x \ a Vv. 1 n An ! { 
’ , } t thick outsid 
1 id ne outer edge geraniums o 
G niun Los? Paris gardener 
rg filled with these plants grown to woody bushes 
veh, and covered with scarlet and crimson flowers: M. Boutreux, 
clit « n polished blocks of the exhibit of 
Vre? ! rble e a rig " ; . i\ ind red- fl wered, in 
| building of t iexhil {f Ag nity is half hid- 
] peut } nd} i-vines train 
sl / I \ i show how splend a 
. ! I i } en | vegetation of 
us plan By way ontrest, the little rusti: 
} , l ty 3 vered wit 
\ . i lower, ong whi t particularly interesting 
t ‘ reiit spe assiflora, t common ** passi¢ ) 
‘ creer ‘ ‘ rv —~ of them mere exotics 
ss rs, and a vine with a splendid purple bell, and 
t- per mixed in this tangle of climbing plants, 
noth I ding neat : uded in nasturtiums. Among the 
’ S$ is a spl ndid d splay of Célozie « panach both red and 
yellow er, I think, not common in American gardens—and 
imaranthe ercte-de-cog, which is the old-fashioned ** coeckscomb” glori- 
fied, and of a dozen shades of color and varieties of mottling. The 
shrubberies also are interesting and curious, though, of course, mostly 


shrubs. All about the pavilion of the Lafarge cement, 


COMpoOse dof sma 


arather pretty structure, is Moreau’s display of shrubs of ornamental 


leafage, mahonias, aucubas, and Llex of endless variety, and some of 


most unexpected aspect. Around the Creusot pavilion is the shrubbery 
of Louis Leroy, of Angers—fine dwarf magnolias, though not in blos- 
som now, so late, and the prickly-leafed Osmanthus, and many another 
with leaves of glossy dark green, or yellow-edged pale green, or 
that 


sees nowhere a display of crotons, which are easy to have out-of-doors in 


pian 


yellow-sprinkled, or copp r-colored, or red-veined. It is odd one 


summer, nor any purple-leafed Dracwna. A beautiful display of rare 
evergreens and coniferous plants is made by Churoze Brothers—Taxus, 
with red berries, many varieties of Thuja and of Abies, some familiar in 
America though rare here, but other some from far-away regions of the 
M. Margottin, fils, little 


dwarfed curiosities two feet high, in pots, but all loaded with great red 


earth. shows a row of little peach-trees, 


peaches, full M. Chevet, of Rue Picpus, has pomegranate-trees, 


‘ Iso dwarf ad. 


ripe, 


but bearing their superb, glowing flowers as fairly as their 


‘welve-foot-high brothers of the Savannah and Beaufort gardens; though 
why these here should be in flower in September, and without their fruit, 
isa mystery. Plants still more tropical are not very common ; but there 


number 


tto (Chamero 


if palms of different species, and not merely the fan-leaved 


8), Which is so easy to grow, and which one finds in 
Th 


of the city-gardens of 


f 


ourtvards in Paris. black-stemmed bamboo forms a 


Iyeres, near Toulon, on the 
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southe oast, and is not only there, for the Japanese have a clump of i plain f English travellers w 
near t rfarm-house. The Hyéres show is \ rv beautiful. nent Phere is a daily ¢ uring of 
The nurservmen and fruit-growers have their exhibit on the outsid of the great newspaper ind | { 
f the Champ-de-Mars building, to st and to west of it, and ther ing and westive ) \ \ 
shov eir long rows of fig-trees, pear-trees, and vines, with ful tbels — tlons upon he ends on the who 
tating age as well as variety of ea important specimen. Finally, s ridiculous, in many wa | 
the Commissioners mak good all the corners and blind-walls. and a n interesting light upon t I 
the spaces not taken up by exhibits.” The Rue de France and so intimately connected wit] 
the R es Nations are decorated with clumps of green and oceasional sense of the rights of the ind. 
lowers ; the steep little hillock where is the pavilion of the phylloxera ya stronger, but a much mor 
re | e plan of campaign against him, thi rped bank beside n\ he he has a more deft 
he l¢ro hill, and all remote nooks where no exhibitor cared to g I this defi ne that is 1 
pied ms th re beautiful displays tf tl ailferent o i n has quite as lively I | 
fi f the Bois de Boulogne, the Bois de Vincennes, ete. a inde his n ! f what these « 
tion of the Lission R. 8 ateurish., An Englishma 
Cl TI ! nitude of tl 
nsitive as his hon ‘ 
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P s sound] t cnocker is dumb in genteel n ! . 
t} ! ‘louble-tap of postman even be nes u ! ! \ M 
‘ s only of t ‘ hoots of the 1 nan “ ! \ 
‘ hrough darkened \ lows H n ' f |] \ 
in likes his l is leisure Mul ! ‘ 
don in its inte swoon Shel iVvs no 
ft fashion e period finds decid I Ii mav nted 
i : 1 adoptive er than a na‘ive ! I C rte L she gy \ 
( j present eu) a oth ule t 1) } | } 
be fanatic I u like Lor | f 
! Lone lf at this 
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of c t Jeatures hich lime fron } ! - 
t} nto the haekground | he erowd and Hl i 
ter umerate t s in stio1 ] » | 
t ( n in attemp aden 1 te that mo 1 - 
‘ September the British metropolis takes on an unsus} veli- 
ness 12'S ENON nt he such a ti must a i nis : 
thie hvsicians say, subjective It comes fron n ne j 
les e—of the absence of int rruptions. Tl operates as a kin I 
rey f the crowded quality of existence during the lively i ris I : 
of val For a person leading, in however small a degre ! l 
eall i a London life.” a fair, smooth, open stret h of time Vitine if l I] t 
Vis! notes or social obligations—becomes the ideal of felici ptr ‘ < \ I 
if is ideal is realized at present, there are of conrse losses in th | s of me 1) “ 
ter as well as gains, The London clubs, in the earl tumn, betake them- 0 f ti ‘ ery te sh | 
selves to house-cleaning ; the familiar portal of your favorite resort is end very shabby res f} . 
shut in your face, with the imperfect compensation of an announcement vith t le disaster « hr Vs 
that for the next few weeks you are at liberty to make use of anothe: ween London and Gravesend is 
estabhshment. At the other establishment you feel a good deal like an VS sé ed to n ha 
intruder: you are unfamiliar with the customs of the place—you imagine was « rtainment t e eve it 
that the servants and members glower at you, as you go and come— _— seemed to stand begging to b t i 
you feel that there is a want of confidence in your deportment, that you — river, with the slow-moving vessels alm 
are not welcomed, but only tolerated. In so far, however, as a club is ; rT The place seemed dingy at 
place for reading the papers, that at the present time is soon done ; ny more than the partici] su 
and if a gentleman should happen to want the copy of the Times actors tragedy. 
which you have in hand you will not deprive him of it for many min- Lean speak of such an assemblag 
utes. The morning journals are distinctly dull : in the absence of stir- in hot Sunday, some time ago. I f 
ring intelligence the smallest contributions are thankfully received. That = Pa Ss an ring stranger and 
ingenious species of composition and product of our time, known as the conception of t] sttractions of G 
‘social article,” receives particular attention ; it is usually of a jecular by train, t ke th i? \fter 1 
cast and—once a text, or a pretext, is secured—is remarkabl iy I return | | \ 
facility of its transitions. That characteristic of English manners w sm boat e same 1 { 
is supposed by strangers to be the leading one—the passion fi vrit- ta ‘ 1 ira 
ing to the Times *—is at present a great godsend to that journal — 1] tl] s of 3 
ignorant whether the 7/mes receives during the months of Augus i s of . 
September a greater number of confidential epistles m t inju ‘ Gravesend its ‘ ( | 
the gratified, the disappointed, the swindled, the inquisitive t - i hu v: j 
municative Briton, but it certainly prints a great n a) Vv and mos g | ( 
of’communications comes to it, of course, in especial abundan I - ink is ad ‘ ‘ row of s 
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= But tl far from being the case he 
V} mething parti rly coarse and dusky about an English mob, 
nethin | ne emed even by ji rreat) good-nature, and 
which comes, | think, in a great measure from the absence of the look of 
ta ind thrift in the women. I don’t know, however, that this reflee- 
tir sat ail pertinent to th iorrible disaster which oecurred last Tues- 


1 } 


ch has made, for the week, a kind of charnel-house of all the 


1 all its imperfections on its head, a very consider- 


, 
- 
~ 7) 


Woolwicl 


able group of the London populace was cruelly submerged. There will 


be an enquiry and a good deal of sensational reporting, and then the 


whole episode will sink beneath the surface as the boatload of excursion- 
ists sank. Meanwhile the grouse-shooting and the destruction of phea- 


sants and partridges will proceed apace. A very large number of Eng- 


lishmen are just now engaged in this pastime, and in the great stillness 
of London you can almost hear the crack of the fowling-pieces on the 
northern moors. <A great many legislators are within earshot of this de- 
lichtful sound ; a few others are listening to the even sweeter music of 


The Times 


out of session, which has lately contained several long speeches from hon- 


their own voices, has a regular corner devoted to Parliament 


orable members to their constituents. But for the moment the public 
mind—or, at any rate, the private mind—is not political. 
‘ > . ¥ 
Correspondence. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


NATION : 


FARMING. 
To THe Eprror or Tut 
Str: | hope somebody, bi tter qualified, will have a word to say upon 
Mr. Julian’s general 


‘the crouching tenantry of Massachusetts” and 


charge against that State in this week’s Nafion. It may be thought too 
absurd for contradiction, but such public statements, if not disproved, 
the Butlers of the day 


following statistics and extracts will serve to refute 


may be used to very ill effeet by If nothing else 
offers, perhaps the 
what is injurious in Mr, Julian’s statement. 
It is not to ce 


clined. We are all glad that it has, since there are othe r occupations that 


necessary ny that farming as an occupation has de- 


ison or economy in Massachusetts raising 


corn or wl ita s, compared to other means of living, than het 
ising cotton or coffee or tea or sugar. She turns to what is best for her 
| lo. and w d be d ing of a hat M Julian intimates 
j ‘ rence if s did not WI is to le futes ! | 
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I ask attention to the averages in the above, showing that better methods 
, d vreate. onev vield on less a e, and consequently wit! ss 
\s ny general employment of women in agricultural labon 


the voluntary work of Germans and Irish, accustomed to such toil in 


own countries, if it exists, it is as unknown to the residents in the country 
districts as the manorial estates and the crouching tenantry. Mr. J n 
could not probably find oxe such estate in all Massachusetts, 

I conclude with an extract from an address by Mr. Charles L. Flint 
in 1872, Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, who probably knows 
as much of the subject as any one. He says, drawing comparison especi- 
ally with the rest of the United States and with the best farming districts 
of Europe : 


** Any impartial traveller would admit that there is no farming com- 
munity in the world presenting, as a whole and with few exceptions, 
greater evidences of thrift, prosperity, enterprise, and comfort than our 
own. There may be, and there doubtless are, wealthier communities, 
countries where the landed property is concentrated and held in fewer 
hands; but for a free people working their own farms, and dependent up- 
on their own honest labor alone, it seems to me our country towns present 
the practical proofs of a remarkable material prosperity which is at once 
the result and the criterion of success.” 


, 


E. | 


Yours truly, 


East MiLTon, Mass., September 21, 1878 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
To tue Epiror or THe Nation: 


SIR : I have two girls, 


I do not see why I should not put in my word, 
one of whom I have just had to forbid to go to school for some months, 
she having overworked herself in her successful efforts to pass the en- 
I take shame to myself for this state 
of things, and, having had my eyes opened before much real harm has 


trance examination toa high-school. 
heen done, I sympathize with ** School-Hunter,” and wish such a school 
as he longs for was set up near me. 

desolation spoken 
stimulation of young people to work at 


I understand now the educational abomination ‘of 
of by Professor Huxley, viz.: The 
high pressure by incessant competitive examinations. He says, that as 
all the forenoon and stupid all the afternoon, 


conece ite d 


early risers are conceited 


so children who are forced to rise too early in their classes are 
all the 
ness have been washed out of them by book-gluttony and lesson-bibbing. 


> ] 
reul 


forenoon of life, and stupid all the afternoon. Vigor and fresh- 


culture may be bought too dear, and to throw away health in the 


pursuit of modern pseudo-culture is mere insanity. 
I do not think. with (. B. M.. that the strength of early New Eng- 


land tradition is failing fast. and that something is needed to save us 
m early self-indulgence and from querulous old age. I think that 
something is needed to stem the tide of the senseless accumulation of 
stu | h-p ire edu ion. the wanton neglect of health, the ab- 
rd and useless competitive examinations which distinguish toc f 
sc] s. Suel School-Hunter ” wishes for his — 
‘ ! n ind a od ay im 

1 ( i schools rh 
! ‘I vhen cramming an - 
ry es V isks ns mid kee f 
‘ e} ! fusa is 
As | vo tin I desire ) 

f girls, agains 
ni] waste of time incu in the study of music. Why 1 
d str ! 1 rs with no con to 
1] pl ! thers, tl purents knowing 
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while that 1 expe incurred Is 1 Ss hat pia { : ) 
Wi tn 1 for good as 1 : I ce 
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i youl M 


As one of the twenty ] t. (and thinking v f the position) | 
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except thror vh some definite schooling between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen. What you say about ‘ politics of Centra! Asia.’ ete... is partly 
what I mean, but it is really not enough, and dismisses the point a litt 

too curtly. I speak of what I know, for it has been ¢] rreat: personal 
want of my life. I have a fair average mind, yet Lam behind in every 
way. I cannot use my mind, such as it is; and [T am habitually silent 
in the presence of others, and only net * mortified by a sense of insigni- 
ficance’ because I have ceased to care about myself. When I was young 
and did care, if was a source of deep mortification to me. Naturally, I 
have considered why this should be, and I am sure it is because my mind 
Was not trained to apply itself in girlhood. If I had had a daughter to 
bring up I would have made her spend those five years—from thirteen to 
eighteen—almost exclusively upon some such study, for instance, as the 
history of England, beginning with the Saxon kings and carrying 
along with it some of the contemporaneojis history, and its biography 
and specimens of its literature. Thoroughly done, this would be 
enough for the schooling of any woman ; it would result in the habit 
I speak of; three hours a day during those years would do it 
thoroughly. There was much exaggeration in the medical outery about 
the injury of study on the health of women. The system and habits 
of an American school may do this injury, but the closest appli- 
cation of a girl’s mind for three or four hours a day cannot do the 
harm of the vacant ennui or the nervous excitement in which girls spend 
so much of their time. The ‘restless, unhappy, puzzled, waiting’ (!) 
state which your * Veteran’ proposes to remedy by a needle would be better 
remedied by diverting a girl’s mind to the study of a rea/ subject, varied 
as I have suggested. 

** As for the matter of the needle, by the bye. Icansew as well as any 
woman and better than most, but I hate it with a heavy hatred, and no- 
thing but the fact of wanting money for other purposes than dressmaking 
bills would ever make me touch a needle. It provokes me to hear th: 
* Veteran’ call it ‘emphatically a woman’s resource’; it may be a con- 
venience—it is nothing more. Used as she suggests, it 7s a ‘bar to mental 
a) 


\ 
distress, and 


activity,’ it promotes vacancy of mind; it does not soothe real 
jt is physically injurious. The ‘restless’ young girl would do far better 
to take a walk, or a book, or dig in the garden. 

* The discussion began with the search for a school, but the greater 


part of your advice relates to what a girl should learn in a well-ordered 
home, and can’t so well be taught in a school. There is one thing neither 


you nor the others have mentioned, though p rhaps you conside: 


covered by your demand for administrative capacity, and that is the use and 
value of time. If you soberly observe how we women use time yor n't 
fail to see how much more might safe7y be got out of our lives. Dawd- 
ling is quite as fatiguing as activity: the frittering of time is ner- 
vously exhausting than the steady employment of it. No hous 

once organized, can possibly require more than one hour—often n 

an hour—of a mistress’s time daily. Yet see what a fuss we make about ' 
There is no reason whatever why a woman should not attend t 

hold, educate her daughters, see after their clothes. and yet h 

half of the day r out-door ¢ vients ' < 

and enjoyment 
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Dodd. Mead & ¢ | 
edited by the R | | 
ton, Osgood & | | | ) 
Tames T. Fields Bia Ee % \\ 
The Vision of 1] 0 i’ 
Deukalion,’ by Bayard Tay . 6 % ik ( 
sional Directory,” by Major Ben Perley P ippar \ 
of Mr. Lanman’s ‘ Diographicai Annals’: * The ¢ } 
Charles F. Richardson and Ilenrv Alden ¢ rk, . ptiv 
four American universities, and adorned wit ypes 3 °S 
Spiritual Form of Man,’ by Henry James, Sr.; and a translat 
ber’s * History of Indian Literature.’ By Little, Brown & ¢ 
dresses and Orations of Rufus ¢ te’sa’éM ite Hl B. R 
Curtis,” by hisson ; the * Law of Railroads,” by Edw ia £ 
* Law of Evidence,’ by Professor J. B, Thayer. By Lee & Shepar 
Pioneers of Art in America,’ sketches of Connecti irtists, with port: 
and pictorial copies of their works, by A.W. Fren By the New Eng 
land Publishing Co.: a * Life of Laura Dewey Bridgman,’ by Mrs. M 


Swift Lawson.——By the German Book and News Co,, Chicago: a * History 
of Germans in Ilinois,’ by Emil Dietzsch.——By Bryan, Brand & ( S 
Louis: a ‘History of the Confederate First and Second Missouri Brig 

No. 1 of the Ar? Interchar y calls for little remark ex ept that 
ning has been made. In a combined ** art and household journal,” as this 
aims to be, perhaps ** Theresa,” with her qui ry about the origin and 


troduction of ** The German,” must be admitted, but we should 1 


that ‘*Intellectus,” enquiring about the peculiarities of the harves 
moon, had better be discouraged. Among the latest English annour 
ments We observe an apologetic * Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfi: 


by Francis Hitchman, a Manchester journalist : a collection of essays | 
the late James Hinton, uniform with his Life : * Records from Jerusal 
Consular Chronicles, 1855-1856." by James Finn : ‘The Geology Ih 


land,” by G. H. Kinahan : * Etna,’ a history of the mountam and 1 


eruptions, by G. F. Rodwell; * Mind in the Lower Animals, in H 
and Disease,” by Dr.W., Lauder Lindsay: transiat ! I Haeckel’s 
tory of the Evolution of Man*: and* Child Life in Japan.’ by Mrs. 3 
( haplin \yrton, an attractive subject, illustrated bv Japanese 
—A copy of Captain Cook’s diary, July 18, 1772 7 13, 173 
en found in tl ibrarv of the I Un ind may 
valuable. —It is * the thing ven | s, { news} 
<eep explorers on their staff r} (ust in © 
spatched an expedition survey cour betw Blackwall a 
DD) 1, witha \ ) v of a railw 1 
—\ Sidney S. Ri P ‘ s begu t 
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Mr. En nd 
’ ( sia if in fo 
) ) I ind is 
i ' if { ibject the 
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I! 1i\ | \ re? {oO \ ent—tre- 
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lve es are Mr. Ri j \ 
i l B G In nd 
Mr. ( *s : n Sum e Col Li ts 
} \ l s ( TLL He 
Ff } 
) \, vhiie ( hit e Sol tO miss 1s 
( = | Lj ty { S #..: On { trip whi 
Ww N ‘ ri } } ving up he WV ) 
Ir. Ch ed as temp riiv assuming a military com- 
| ical 3 nie the g t advantage of our arm Of M 
! nan by i stories a t ol so gzood, } ‘ as the 
made pu n the same m ine by Mr. Noah Brooks, who. 
had not quite so flattering an account to give of Mr. Chase. 
( Viele relates that he saw the President on this trip hold an axe “at 
irl neth at the ext emity ot the helve with his thufnb and forefinger ” 
for a number of minutes, and he infers that the proposed kidnapping of 


Ir. Lincoln would not have been child’s play for those who attempted 
it. It is rather odd to find the second of the late Robert Dale Owen’s 
‘** Reeallings from 2 Public Life ” 


posthumous papers a defence of the 


annexation of Texas and the consequent war with Mexico. He even 
viduces these events as proof that ‘our country, in her relations to 
foreign nations, has been habitually just, moderate, forbearing.” Mr, 
(owen was at the time a Democratic member of the House of Representa- 
tives and was a supporter of the Administration, so that in some measure 
his narrative is a personal apology. The vouthful reader of it should not 
only remember this, but, as Mr. Owen’s writings always bear the marks 

} } 


' 
of candor. should 


warned that he unintentionally omits the most 


1 


essential considerations of the case—the nature of the 


** settlement” of 
the Mexican province of Texas from the American border ; the character 
f the prime movers in Texan independence and of the population ; the 
e constitution of Mexico and the slaveholding constitution of the 

volted province ; the necessity of war as a result of annexation ; the 
political and economical motives of the South in promoting war ; finally, 
the wh machinery of the intrigue which, in Mr. Owen’s recollection, 
ppears as an accident to a magnanimous and disinterested bystander. 
In spite of the ‘*thiriv vears’ interval for dispassionate thought” the 
student of that dark passage in our history will do better to turn back to 
Lundy, and David Lee Child, and Jay, and J. @. Adams, and commit to 


heart the contemporary ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 


























In the recent collection of cartoons from Puneh illu 
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Disraeli’s speech on the death of the Duke of Wellin 
Parliament, Novem 15, 1852. a considerable portion 


soon afterwards discovered was taken from MM, 
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( m | " yy \ ! i t ] rw kit v 
order for being sn ( \ nth ( { 
its ¢ I} ( he ( ed 
, , ‘ , 6 t” 
‘ 4 } yt 1 
und An ik ( } a f 
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hea i , ] ) " | 1 1 4 | 
t 2 | i ] | 
oflici ( in ! G ! ‘ I ed S 
( S , ‘ re 
8 vainst t endors | ted not he ene ! bye | 
( prom] la ion ¢ t prote This nt Lee comm 
mise be he English and American system on the one | {1 and 
German and Austrian on the other. At the i tan Oi ( 
on Pat nt | nd Copvricht spec ] del w ( I " t +} 
Congresses on these subjects 4 eet at Paris in Septem! | . 
1OlL ecommended to the International Code Committee of N \ ! 
to use its influence with the Government of the ! 1 States t oO 
in future treaties with foreign powers a declaration. tha wh cour 
which is a party to such treaty shall guarantee te authors of all oth 
countries the same rig Which are secured to it wn cit is by its lav 
of copyright. The motrve to this re solut is lh is That, as thi Bane f 
treaty with Germany is about to be revised, such a clau light be intro- 
duced as an experiment, requiring only the sanction of the Presid 
and Senate, and preparing the way for a general law of internation 
copyrig! t bv Congress Sir Travers Twiss read paper on Tl eve 
sity of an international concert to punish eriminal/y the non-observ- 
ance of the international rules of navigation for the p ntion of col- 
lision on the hizh seas *:and a committee was charged to bring this mat- 
ter to the notice of maritime powers. 
In public international law the Frankfort Conference was largely 


occupied with two points of spe itl inte est, which indieat 
ture. The first was war-indemnity, with special referenc 
an aggressive Power to indemnity in the event of cong 
theses were laid down, and among them the ving 
‘Tf an aggressive Power is allowed to lemnify itsel 
Power which had repelled and conquered its invader, then 
stead of being a restraint upon war, may be an incentive 


an anomaly cannot fairly repr 


sent the Law of 
the law calls loudly for reforin.” 
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LBERT SIDNEY JOMINSTO 
THE eof Albert Si | I mong 
f vht f Confeder yinthe G t Rely 
Dy ETAT ILE conse! ! S treated as one of the ail 
war, vet his car in if was bric nd marked only 
t ear the responsi v of the ss of | = Henry 
evacuation of Columbuson the Mississippi River, th 
ore tral region i The ] Will i 
icky to North Ala! Mississippi { lis 
Mis , Which permaneutly crippled the Conted \ 
sippi Rive He died Shil t before the tur 
battle and when victory seemed just 1 n his grasy 
lay’s fighting brought a reverse to the Southern arm 
therefore permanently associated with a great defeat 
umph of the nat forces, Which marke 
wat 
That the biog Dp is his son would make 
ee. L of Gc Albert S r embracii 
Armies of the United States, the R of T i the ( 
William Prest« Johnst New Yor D. Appleton & ¢ 
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I Stat ! 1 hi ti luties 
' Q Mi } vas 
f I u | vey lid 1 
‘| t << \ tesa 
, \ ? ? it? 
bay FR ak, 
i I ly s t T instant 1 } tor-gen 
| I I ( Up ! i m nd dur 
: : : ne prot to h 
ri iv of his ther ng \ later he was 
gy I i puaViniiais in ti United St | [Soo | recom- 
perhiap lation of the wWegtsiat f Tex L by the rong en f 
( p i I ! 1) nP SS ! f Wa is made col- 
ri fa new regiment of I t Sta i \ \s its commandant he 
! paul charge of the frontier of Texas, and ns of his troops had skir- 
! m es with Indians, but it doe iot mI ir thre \ ny engage- 
\ 5 nt of sufficient importance to justify his presence in rson. Ile was 
! i {1 ts : ( ot exp ito Utal 185 mut no hostile 
ger \ i a ( ! departmental! cor ! in California, 
nd ra ti ring whicl ul nd Jo n resign : nany 
y liele KK ul Souther » army, to join the Confederacy. It will thus 
t \ puma mt b en tl it was literally ti that Sidney Johnston had never been in 
i f r yon pr nal command of troops in battle until he went upon the field at 
ist paioer ' Y I wt i Sil on the last day of his lil Hle had shown merit in all the duties 
t L by the i Oo kinds which had been given him to do: but. tly performance, 
! Hea cw tI MW ga nd expectation of success in t} greater responsibili- 
! t l { ! iot at t f generalshinp. an extravagant praise of which 
| portion to the clearn ith wl ve ¢ ) samples is injudiciousls peated, since it challenges the 
nt re prehended, Many an officer of hig! personal nquiry ; What had been accomplished to warrant i 
has flir under tl esponsibilities of a chief comm 1, and point uy which criticism of Johnston’s gene hip has been 
nite it egory of the 1 ul t of those who if they nev est is his inaction during the time that Grant and Foote were 
chief 1 l ve | » Ul rsally regarded as fit for the | ! ving on Forts Henry and Donelson. Not to go into the tedious 
ful art is book ¢ il t can be said in the affir tive dispute as to the relative numbers of his forces and those opposed 
b tite sti f proving the g test taler for commander in to him, but assuming that his armv was inferior to the national, it seems 
ral Sidney Johnstor \ er career might have ven the demon- to us that he must stand convicted of having done much less than might t 
ion which is not now complete, for we take it that since his biogra- — fairly have been expected of a general of really great character. It will ; 
| I that Grant nas rman learned Valua ( lessons from his be remembe red that the Cc nfederate lime extended from Cr umbus, on . 
it Shiloh, it wou not be denied that he too was gaining = the Mississi] pi River. through Bowling Green to the mountain region of ' 
ig Wi CN I the cal iparcn whieh saw his plans cr imble East rm Kentuc ky Forts He nrv and Donels« n wer intended to close ; 
tl vival Union soldiers and Foote’s gunboats up the — the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers respectively, and formed part of the ; 
ind and Tennessee Rivers line. Johnston himself was at or near Bowling Green, which had been j 
We think Johnston suffers from the too great claims made for him as | carefully fortified with field-works. It is asserted for him that his forces ; 
prior ( pointiment in the Confederate service. Weare were so inferior in strength that any aggressive movement would have ; 
roinstal ’ t ithority of Richard | vior, that Gen Zit hary displaved his wes kn s and dispeiled the illusi ns of the Union offi- i 
lor had ea him ‘the best soldier aud ever commanded”; but | cers as to his numerical superiority. Hence the conclusion is drawn that 
1 this apy vise than absurd when we remember that the | there was nothing left for him but to distribute his army as w ll as he 
S| f Johnstor n Tavlor’s command in battle was as a volun- could at important poi its. and wait pati ntlv till his adversaries chose to 
T off r in tl inarie itt of Monterey, where the careful take the initiative, when ‘the stoutest resistance he could, 
of | } fails to show us anything so extraordinary | and if beaten at any one po his broken line in Northern Ala- 
I ! | rrant »> CX epti nal praise, bs ma and Mississippi, il of Kentuc ky and the whole of 
{ s” on leaving his tent at Pennessee, 
(y I i t he was the ver The masters in the art of war have not been wont to accept any su h 
ol ! but f admiration | defensive réle, and Johnston’s adoption of it must bar his claim to enter 
} ! es | » doubt by the very first rank of generais But, Waiving tl] 8, his allowing Donelse n 
t how \sa mili- to be attacked and captured without putting ever available man at that 
I ! \ { ! ( | exploits critical point, and giving them the courage and inspiration of his own 
! ! 1 may presence, must be regarded in a military point of view asa very grave 
} t s 4 Te mn paid him, fau Colonel Mumford. who was on his staff s quoted (p 191) as tell- 
| \ : f per- ine that few weeks” before these events Johnston had confided to 
| ! \ ent at n his exp ition that the national armies would operate by the rivers, 
re | 1 way nd probably break his line there. He did not expect Buell to attack him 
! ( eX} nee, and for the in his entrenchments at Bowling Green—he only wished he would ! Ac- 
‘of com-  cepting this as the real condition cf his mind, it is too clear for argument 
1 tl that, if had any faith in his personal power to lead men, | lace wa 
} i A ! Don n wl h 1 k was made. The event proved t t in- 
\ ! ther competency of the officers in command there was the chiei ise of an 
t hi immediate disaster. The will and courage which Johnston afterward 
showed on the field at Shiloh, and one more division, might h: im 
\ \\ P. e } ( l lis rintotriumph. This is no met udement after the fact We 
| i t ! } ve shown 1 } ‘ inticipat d the result, and that all the el ments of 
| ibaltern, after some years the calculation were in his hé s weeks before. Henry fell on the 6th of 
\ ion, but whilst useful and February, Donelson on the 16th, ten days afterward. His troops marched 
nling L roe fortune gave him no | in retreat from Bowling Green on the 11th, and by the time the surren- 
' { Ile beean 


1¢ Secretary of der of Donelson was completed they were south of Nashville. These 
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' ve bo } t ? iN i» i Lit 
i} ot i difficul . " ! 
| an } ft migh ‘ ( nge! Gg Mindfi he 
| sim tl s not il t yminand iccess, but only te 
t, we do not judge Johnston for his defeat, bu ) ving n- 
lL to do wl i rules of milita wt called for—tor 1 s g 
a islv and promptly the favoring chanees which th dvanced 1 - 
{f Grant’s attack gave him. “The audacity of the Federal comman- 
vas a great vii in him, and, to justify his own claim to general- 
J shins on | Have net it with an auda ity ana \ rat it { 
7 
RECENT NOVELS. 
| aparece ‘Ariadne’ are two pleas nt books, written about Russian 
things and people, by a lady who evidently finds life go on as easily 
Russia as elsewhere, She deseribes no dim limbo where unquiet Spirits 
} t lj ; ] } | ] 
ach W a Vital discontent and a vague hope hugged to the heart, 


er heroes want to overturn society 


nor do he I heroines dl a 


intolerable burden of family life. Aris 


lt 
circles in St. Petersburg are much like those of other capitals, 
vould never recognize Henry Gréville’s Russia as the dreary land 
lurgeneff’s heroes dream vague but destructive dreams Dosia 
etty ordinary kind of a story, one of its best points being the descrip- 
{ the heroine’s early tom-boy existence. Her superfluous activity 
s off and leaves acharming girl, who goes through her love story and 
is very satisfact rily. There is some couleur locale in the book, 
iore of that atmosphere of ** good society,” which isthe same every- 
* Ariadne’ has far more ciaim to pathos and plot, and a much mor 
teristic touch. The Princess Olga, reckless, proud, ruining Ariad- 
tho ight! ssiv, like the s hool-girl that she is, then as hastily en- 
ing to make up for her injuries by lavishing affection and taking 


o | 


r own home, is e 





rhi 


iinly unhackneyed, and Ariadne, with het 


voice and her gentie nature, is like some beautiful butterfly in 
nds of a child who first Insists on stroking it, asa proof of affee- 
ind then kills it, as Olga does Ariadne. 

Many writers, we suppose, find it difficult to construct a <atisfac tory 
mat « nly Mrs. Molesworth, so faras we know, has solved the prob- 
vy taking ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ from the shelf, and using that ad- 
le plot for her own story. There is something to be said in favor of 
» method, It cannot be called plagiarism, for it is innocently open 
mpleie, and the effect is of pleasant variations on a favorite tune 

it nost unlikely that M | 


nal, could have been as 


Jane 


pleasant 


SuUulinie 


Bennett, but Mar 


no comparison with our dear E] 


Su 


r-reading, 


y, 


s. Molesworth, if she had attempted to 
ceessful. With this allowance * Hather- 
Lilias We 


though she has an honest charm of h 


tern is a shade livelier 


emper and less wit than Darey. Mrs. Bennett is quite unrepre- 


and there are no officers, which isa great loss. Still, the identity 
reumstance 1s so absolute throughout the book as to be rather bi 
lering. We recommend Dunlop’s ‘ History of Fiction,’ or some of th 
n collections of .Vove/le, to Mrs. Molesworth. 
orence Montgomery has written one or two pathetic child’s stories— 
ories abou! children—not at all stories for children ; and they | 
tearful success ; but in attempting in * Seaforth’ a rer ( : 
unable to draw her figures t ile, and lapses into t drat 
low hich are perilously near to the « se of | smal s ~ 
n say truly that there is not a natural } - 
are both impossible, and the min stalk and stru 
hel arms—do evel thing but av Ha! : yo? \ 
h of an idy family life passed near M ! l 
of the hero after he tives them °“"t ‘ s stat l 
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might very help o1 
ing one's eye- ht. and tl | 
sent good {var 
r ? ] 
: it should we « 
tilv through the debatab | 
cleam of vouth and in 
Ne in story of pe ! lov n 
i vouny lady next ve i tl 
, , 
} e s where w 1 js 
; ] ] ‘ 
tiat it is simply bri 1 t 
{ | LS d te? 
i the f itier « France 
nts around it, Gord B 
in Paris, and is s t hard 
Phi Sophy = Pens ul Wi \ 
ree Adventures of an A 
pani ve ty n ‘ W ( 
\ shabby necessity en nter 
no efTect We recommend that th 
lis it lt mb rs of ( were 
~ Ilolm’‘s Stories* in this 
4 vn writer evidently be 
much worth treatin Th Ok 
Oh tis ‘ 
That makes 
Two of these stories are ood é 
Ilale’s Red Stoekings "—but the 
realitv. There is but a small ] 
case, but there is an almost hu 
, ' 
W ¢ CLASSES a Well as 1 \ 
of his | rt John Bassett fa 
s captivated, or thinks himself 
York girl, wh boards 1 tl t 
where John is native John drive 
ntry—they supposing him | 
n fact he does it to please hin 
the countrv and the autumn svmy 
goes Sei rin New York 
ov s me a wel iu =} ad } 

, 
reumsta so] usually des 
Bassett goes hom nd, though | 
braneces, he aequiescently marries 
waite lan i h ped, Th ) ane < 
rt ni tthe ve rs = t Sf 
puts up with poor servants and b 
! sa not: widow ; t 
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| re 
vl t ul vn 
by ve and | i f ! 
, ' Sy ands 
‘ t ! Sines ‘ i 
| ] t » estimate istly t G 
] it ly In the light of our fir 
r y ! imilar to our own 
‘ ! ry "Wil ina we eC We to n- 
( ‘ list wy mm Sout \merica as a minor event 
nt ! nism to w h our history has given 
ts gre \ vet h ive rendered to us 
by the | f ntu ho, under circumstances no less 
lish ) i t! example ¢ f our ancestors, and, 
warned by tl ted fai f the Revolution of *89, wisely and dispas- 
sionuatel to fou tov it that should harmonize with the 
chara ‘ ! nh wiillo ind edu m had apparently for 
ver ce | t ) ent of f institutions Che principles of 
Magna Cha \ to our fathe i lofty encouragement ; the Spanish- 
America | 11 tured on ithe hopeless tyranny of thi 
Roman la lo our achievement of independence they owed the aspi- 
i | i intrviu l >t brotherhood of 1 is 
lis \ 1) ( 1 tl to republican sympathy este 
They t ! n th i f possibilit niimited ti 
! pl hi nt ure v ‘ ti ! rdent 
ol i th adines WOT refori far as eXistin 
' v1 ng the cause of our late ei ; 
l V-clay upon a pre i! d { 
" ! dignified dl meal 
tin nay { 
i I ! iin aan l 
| { I ip nit ) of ir 
" I iN | . 
T¢ ‘ 
| i 
\ V i 
na ly 
\ 
\ 
- t t ! il i 
} , vl I n \ @ 4 
) wT 
. holds nes : . 
} { } \\ 
h in pravgre I t may be doubted w t} t] 
t acy | savagery Which subsequent f ‘ 
. | } | has " j ( iain t horace of Atti 
realy | nted a more feroc! ispect thar i squadron of Arget 
Vv « 12 i revolution ( reqgle The roman ppl \ 
} tory in this voli is naturel and engayvinge, the h 
FT lv rising to the chaste elegance and charm which mark, here and 
here, a Spani \merican novel (as in * El Oficial Mayor,’ Mexican 
rv. in wl ( racte of Rafaeland Virginia recall Chateaubriand 
St. Pier There is want of clearness and decision in thy yout 
|’ le Leor not rare, however, mm the rovali ts during ow own Revo- 
n—and ce 1 defects of language leave one strangely in doubt as 
native { igu authorship; yet, throughout, the book is lively, 
chtful, and entertaining, and one may rest assured that the thrilling 
lents with which the narrative is interspersed have their parallel in 
actual history of the Republic. Amidst the speculative productions 
lay, and the emotional intensity which genius and knowledge have 
l into our best novels, it isa relief to step back into the free atmo- 
f that heroic epoch when the love of country dwarfed all other 
es: to le forth beneath those ** balmy air’” released from intro- 
pection, and mindful not so much of a future unfulfilled as of a glorious 
to which that future must be subservient. 
Lpochs of Modern History. The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By 
t. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's, Honorary Fellow -of Oriel. With 


naps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 16mo, pp. 226.)— 


which 


orrectly described by the author as ‘fan introduc- 
*Epochs of Modern History,’ rather than 


ies of 


Nation. 


[Numbe1 


san integral member of the series.” covers in the main the sam 
Mir. ¢ is's * Roman Empir reviewed by us some months ag 
ight down, however, two centuries later, to the close of the t 
uy lis, me er, quite different in its aim, being rather 


than narrative, and not entering much into detail even in the 


ht and of institutions. The two book 


supplement one 


ven an admirab condensed view of the gre 


events during this period of six hundred years, and is part 


relation to the influence ef Christianity and the Christiar 


OU Til 


Ile presents very clearly (p. 32) the two great questions which \ 


commencement of the bar 


r the Franks should be the 


issue al the arln pe riod—whether th : 


the Arian or the Orthodox 


} 
ruiing race, 


the ruling theology, of the West—questions determined by the adopti: 


In the fe 
religion, 


of the Orthodox form of faith by the conquering Franks. 


ing chapter, too, where (p. 47) the three Roman elements 


and language—to which 
full and clear. N 


does he understate the corruptions of the Church itself by econtnet 


scribed, the first of these is made particularly 


these barbarians and by the possession of power; but he does not 


means do justice to the influence of these corruptions and of t] 


the ( 


sive intolerance of the Church in assisting mquests of the 5 
[It seems to us, too, that he fails to do justice to the Isaurian em; 
their iconoclastic crusade. Ie does not, however, fail to do just 
this dynasty as able rulers and defenders of Christendom, and as 


ing anew life into the Empire (p. 110), Eve hn here, however, he 





eX} s might be desired in regard to the administrative 
! | [sauria ind leed n gene! il, is less satisfactory in 
f constitutional and administrative points than in the more stri 
peu I unple, the account of Teutonic organ 
p. 49) 1 ir from satistactory. The conqu rors are said to have 
las they sett ther adopting the old divisions, like th 
(Pa the ¢ hi with « eterminate subdivisions in G 
( Ma l ‘ ot 0) il t! a ( irely Teutonic d 
Giau, and the Varin Germany.” Not a word of the J/und 
fundamental and 4 nent of al Moreo\ he Pagus (¢ 
( / i} i | ‘ ory of t ( ' mal th ( 
f l m ae use oO v th ylero for tt l 
in their s m. of Gau 1 was gover 
\ 1 ' (rire i ¢ f \‘\ t is meant, te 
\ Ni wer there at thi perro 
1 cn que ! vert 1 | r provi 
lis nT Th mints we o-ord nat 
govel t only ne Gau « h, while the dukes had 
) rarily u ed Acvain, it is not at all correct to sav ip. 
the Roman inicinpal system continued in northern Gaul, wit! 
modiiication, until ‘the close Latin municipality gradually 
into 2 more popular body, which was to become the ‘commun 
. onalty* of later times.” This statement would be overd 
rut n Gaul and Italy, where the municipal life came mu 
near to being continuous, 
The Witchery of Archery. A Complete Manual of Archer 
some chapters of adventures by field and flood, and an appendix cont 


manufacture and use of archery 
[llustrated. (New 
Scribner’s Sons. of clap-trap in the 


the ‘ Witchery of Archery’ is a sensible little book for which we for 


ing practical directions for th: 


ments. By Maurice Thompson. 


1878.)—In spite of its touch 


SUCCESS, 


Almost any occupation which keeps people out of doo 


amused is so far good, and in this country fashions spread with such 


unchecked flow that Mr. Thompson may not unreasonably expect 4 
and maidens to order their bows and arrows next spring with the 


their summer outfit. 


the German conquerors were subjec ed are 


OY] 


id 


nN 
Llow- 
! 
law, 
de- 
ther 


vith 


vin- 


imple- 


York: Charles 
‘bode 


ts] and 


t of 


Ile writes as an enthusiast for his sport, and shows 


the hopefulness, quick observation, and endurance appropriate to sports- 


men, and he gives, by-the-bye, vivacious descriptions of Southern birds 


and trees, swamps and snakes, 


We do not know how far his directions 


to incipient archers apply to northern climates ; but in either North or 


South we must protest against woodpeckers as the chosen target for 


rinners. 


Snowy herons and wild ducks may be appropriate game, 


be- 


but 


leave us our home birds, with the tapping or chirping or whistling which 


are sweet from association. 


Wallace describes a fashion of shooting 


which certainly has its advantages, and which we offer as a suggestion to 


Mr. Thompson 


dise ‘‘ with a bow and arrow, the arrow having a conical wooden 


In the Arru islands the natives shoot the birds-of-para- 


cap 
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Sept. 26, IS7s | 


fitted to the end as large as a tea-cup, so as to kill the bird by the violence 


of the blow, without shedding blood or meking anv wound.” 


How to Parse. By FE. A. Abbott. 
We recommend this little book to the careful attention of teachers 
others interested in instruction. We do not agree with the 
We are that 


too much importance to parsing, as parsing. 


(Boston : Roberts Bros. 1878.)— 


and 
author in all 
Inclin he attaches 


il to suspect 


his rules and statements. 
Again, a more comprehen- 


sive study of Indo-European philology in general, and of Germanic phi 


lology in particular, would perhaps lead him to modify some of his views. 
Nevertheless, as 
ness and to explain, on historical o1 


mated 


Wari praise, 


its arbitrari 
the 


wncvuage, Dr. Abbott’s manual is dk 


a Vigorous atte upt to re lieve parsing ” of 


on lowik al pring iple . even more 


compli constructions of out 


The soctions which treat of the * Subjunctive 


hands of 


reproach 


serving of 
Mood“ and of 


awn able teacher the book should help to relieve parsing 


especially valuabl Tro the 


* Trreculariti * are 
! frome the 
of being the bane of the school-room., ‘The Ktvmological Glossary of 


Gramnmunical Terms will also supply a long-felt want, although it is not 


quite as complete as we could have desired. lor instance. while ** cog- 


nate,” as applied to the object-accusative, is defined, we find no mention 
of the ** factitiy * wecusative, 
Terts from the Buddhist Canon Dhainusapada By Samuel Beal. 


{Vol XII. of the English and Foreign Philosophical Library.] (Boston 
Houghton & Osgood. 


stract, by a competent scholar of an old Chinese 


1878.)—This is a translation, or rather a free ab- 
version of the Dhamma- 
It was formerly supposed that no copy of the Dhammapada 
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